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THE VALUE OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

IT is undoubtedly a popular verdict that speculative results, 
in whatever department of thought they may be reached, 
are of but little value in practical affairs ; and this is held to be 
true even in those cases in which the results of reflective think- 
ing are conceded to be the outcome of a correct logic. " That 
may be all right in theory, but it will not work in practice," is 
the answer of those who accept both the premises and the 
reasoning, but refuse to be governed by the results. 

It needs no argument, of course, to demonstrate not only that 
it is impossible for any one not to philosophize to some extent, 
but that, in truth, if a conclusion is valid in theory, it will work 
in practice. For the purpose of a necessary simplification of 
problems it is often necessary to leave out of consideration for 
the time being, though not to deny, the existence of certain 
modifying circumstances. The economist does this when he 
bases his principles on selfishness and predicates a universal 
and consistent desire to buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest market. He does not deny or overlook the facts that 
altruism abounds and that prices are often fixed by custom or 
by charity, rather than by pitiless competition, but he simply 
takes for his guidance the strongest and most general principle 
to be found in the economic world and determines his laws ac- 
cordingly. For these laws so determined he makes no claim of 
absolute exactness. He admits that their operation is subject 
to the influence of modifying circumstances and that thus, in 
fact, they express tendencies rather than absolute principles. 
The same is true, not only of the laws set forth by the other 
social sciences, but of many of those established by the more 
exact sciences. It is because the qualifying clauses, rebus sic 
stantibus or ceteris paribus, are forgotten, either when the law 
is stated or when an attempt is made to apply it, that the theo- 
ries of philosophy have often come to naught in practice. 
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But speculative politics has a more than ordinarily difficult 
task, in its attempts to justify itself before the modern realistic 
world. Against it is brought not only the reproach, in Bacon's 
words, that, like a virgin consecrated to God, it is barren, but 
also the charge that, like an imp devoted to the Evil One, it 
is fertile with disaster. The purpose of the present essay is 
to answer both counts of this indictment. What I shall have 
to say will thus naturally fall into two parts : first, a defense of 
political speculation from the charge that evils are inherent in 
the pursuit of it ; and, second, a presentation of the practical 
advantages to which it may be made to lead. 



I. 

The first charge is one under which politics rests in common 
with all speculative thinking — namely, that its difficulties are 
largely self-created, with the result that it obscures rather than 
illuminates the subjects dealt with. The English philosopher 
Berkeley alleged, as a reproach to philosophical thinkers gen- 
erally, that they would themselves first kick up a dust and then 
complain that they could not see; and Burke described the 
discussion of abstract political questions as " the great Serbo- 
nian bog 'twixt Damiata and Mt. Cassius old, where armies whole 
have sunk." Without doubt such reproaches as these have not 
been wholly undeserved, either by political speculators or by 
other abstract thinkers. From pure delight in metaphysical 
subtilty and speculative profundity, not a few writers have been 
wont to spin out the staple of their argument till they, as well 
as their unfortunate readers, have found themselves " no end 
in wandering mazes lost." 

But so far from this being the legitimate or necessary result 
of abstract thinking, the true aim of philosophy is, and the true 
result should be, the clarifying of ideas, and this in two ways : 
first, by determining precisely the connotation of terms which 
in common thought have but vague and indefinite meaning ; and, 
second, by assigning to each distinct concept a distinct term 
that shall exclusively express it. The elaboration of this point 
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will be postponed to the latter portion of this paper, in which 
the positive advantages of political philosophy are considered. 

But a far more serious evil than mere obscurantism is alleged 
to attend the pursuit of political speculation. It is seriously 
charged that the study of political philosophy is fraught with 
absolute evil to practical politics. 

"Happy is the nation," says Leslie Stephen, "which has no 
political philosophy ; for such a philosophy is generally the off- 
spring of a recent, or the symptom of an approaching, revolu- 
tion." 1 "One sure symptom of an ill-conducted state," says 
Burke, " is the propensity of the people to resort to theories." 
And Professor Dunning, in a recent essay wherein he shows 
the absence of a distinctively American political philosophy, 
questions upon historical or inductive grounds whether this is 
to be deplored. 

The history of philosophy [says he] is not reassuring upon this 
point. Aristotle's Politics, the magnificent product of the Hellenic 
political system, was written just as that system was passing finally 
away. The work in which Polybius glorified the constitution of 
republican Rome, as embodying all the elements of ultimate and per- 
manent political science, was written less than half a century before 
the birth of Julius Caesar. Thomas Aquinas formulated the grand 
philosophical system of a theocracy under the Pope about seventy- 
five years before the papacy became the humble adjunct of the 
French monarchy. Dante's elaborate and conclusive argument for 
universal monarchy under the German Emperor was, as Bryce has 
finely said, an epitaph instead of a prophecy. Without multiplying 
instances, it seems as if the exaltation of the principles of a particu- 
lar system into doctrines of universal philosophy only sounds the 
knell of the system. If this be true, we may have as good ground 
for rejoicing as for regret that no distinctively American philosophy 
has yet appeared. 2 

Whether we take opinions like the above as serious or 
not, it is obvious that the bare enumeration of such instances 
does not prove that the development of the philosophies caused 

1 History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. 

2 Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction, p. 364. 
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the downfall of the systems whose principles they attempted to 
universalize. In fact, so far from political philosophies having 
been the cause of revolutionary changes in objective political 
conditions, objective political conditions have ever been the 
cause of philosophies. There is no fact to which the history 
of political theories contributes such absolute and universal 
testimony as that new conditions of political life have offered 
the proximate impulse to the formulation of new political theo- 
ries, and that existing political institutions have ever supplied 
the actual models upon which such philosophies have been con- 
sciously or unconsciously elaborated, — and this notwithstanding 
the fact that, in theory at least, an absolute philosophical sys- 
tem should be one whose validity is independent of particular 
objective conditions and whose deductions are of universal 
application. The doctrines of Plato and Aristotle were thus 
plainly founded upon the Greek city-state, and the application 
of most of their principles was limited to that civic type. 
Sovereignty, as an abstract conception, is the same now that 
it was when the first state existed ; but its precise defini- 
tion was not formulated until the time of Bodin, Grotius and 
Hobbes, when actual political conditions and exigencies made 
such a definition obvious as well as necessary. Positive law is 
the same in essence now that it always has been ; but not till 
the rise of the legislative activity of modern law-making bodies 
was the distinction between law and custom definitely drawn, 
and the essential character of the former seen to consist not in 
the source of the principles embodied in it but in the sanction 
supplied by the state. So, too, the doctrines of popular sover- 
eignty, of contract, of the divine right of kings and of the 
federal state have been the outcome of particular historical 
conditions. They have not been spontaneously evolved from 
the inner consciousness of their original propounders, but sug- 
gested by the conditions of the times at which they were' enun- 
ciated and made to afford theoretical justifications for political 
movements then in operation. So far as concerns the historical 
instances, mentioned by Professor Dunning, of political downfall 
attending the steps of philosophical systems, it is to be observed 
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that the works of Aristotle and Polybius lay rather in the field 
of descriptive and practical politics than in the domain of pure 
theory, and that in none of the cases enumerated were the 
succeeding events caused by an attempted application of prin- 
ciples speculatively determined by the philosophers mentioned, 
but, if anything, by an absolute disregard of the advice which 
such systems gave. 

So far from history showing the evil of speculative thinking 
in politics, it may be made to show the reverse. Were this a 
method of argument upon which we wished to enter at length, 
many suggestive facts could be brought forward. We could 
show, for example, that the enduring benefits derived from the 
speculations of Grotius have been almost beyond estimate ; that, 
in addition to causing an immediate and considerable mitigation 
of the cruelties of war, the principle then introduced, of the 
equality of states in international intercourse, — a principle 
entirely abstract in character, — has been of the greatest value 
in restraining the stronger states and in furnishing a principle 
to which weaker states may appeal against high-handed aggres- 
sion. Again, while Aquinas and his school may have supplied 
the argument for the papal hierarchy, the political philosophy 
of Dante, Occam, Marsilius, Buchanan, Hotman and Althusius 
afforded the counter doctrine which ultimately prevailed and 
has been of infinite benefit to the human race. How much 
modern individual liberty owes to Locke, Milton, Sidney, and 
even to Rousseau, can only be conjectured, but the debt is not 
insignificant. And, finally, it might be pointed out that, even 
did history show that political revolutions actually have been 
precipitated by philosophical systems, additional evidence would 
be required to determine that such political overthrows were 
not an advantage to the race, rather than otherwise. In truth, 
from the mere fact of the instability of the old regime and from 
the fact that an unsatisfactory condition of public affairs is 
more apt than a satisfactory condition to stimulate inquiry as 
to the character and legitimacy of existing political institutions, 
the presumption would be that the change was a desirable one. 
The efficiency of political speculation in this respect could, 
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therefore, be cited as one of the positive advantages that attend 
its pursuit, rather than as an evil. 

The foregoing defense of political theory is not, of course, to 
be taken in any sense as a justification of those ill-advised 
schemes of political organization which are at times put for- 
ward. These may do, and in some cases have done, great 
harm : in some cases by dressing up in specious language ideals 
undesirable in themselves ; in others by declaring the possibility 
of attaining certain political results — abstractly desirable, it 
may be — for which the people addressed are not prepared, 
either by way of temperament or education. The result in this 
latter case is either to create unnecessary or ill-founded dis- 
content with existing conditions, or to precipitate violent or 
otherwise ill-advised political action. The introduction of the 
so-called historical method into the study of political conditions 
and institutions grew out of a revolt against the prevalent loose 
reasoning, based upon vague doctrines of natural right and law. 
But never, even at the hands of its founders and most famous 
exponents, was the idea formulated that the historical method 
was absolutely to supplant the theoretical or philosophical. 
When Savigny developed the thesis that all law embodies the 
living spirit of a people, that it is an historical growth develop- 
ing in organic connection with the peculiar character and needs 
of a people, and that, therefore, it is not a body of principles 
capable of creation by the fiat of an arbitrary power, he did not 
mean that all the conceptions embodied in a developed system 
of jurisprudence are to be traced to this source. He fully recog- 
nized that the trained legal specialist is required in order prop- 
erly to analyze the ideas and elements involved in the law. This 
is a point often overlooked in defining the aim of the historical 
method, when applied to laws and political institutions. Profes- 
sor Morley, however, in his essay on "The Historical Method," 
makes it very plain. As he there points out, 

Savigny holds that the historical method, by tracing laws to their 
source, will discover an organic principle whereby that which still 
has life will separate itself from that which is already dead and 
belongs only to history. In this way the historical study of law and 
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custom will show us where any particular legal institutions are the 
product of conditions which the nation has outgrown, and may thus 
become a method of ascertaining when laws have outlived the circum- 
stances under which they were appropriate. Beyond this Savigny 
does not go. He does not seem to look on the historical method as 
competent to settle the distinctively theoretical questions of jurispru- 
dence, and, in his System of Modern Roman Law, published in 1840, 
he goes so far as to say that " the reasons which first gave rise to the 
name of an historical school have as good as disappeared with the 
prevailing errors which it was then necessary to attack." 

The construction of Utopias is often thought to occupy the 
main attention of political speculators. It must be apparent, 
however, from what has already been said, that this is by no 
means the principal pursuit followed. The chief aim, at least in 
this day, is the scientific analysis of facts and forces in our 
political life. At the same time, the construction of an Utopia 
is not necessarily either a worthless or a dangerous task. In 
so far as the desirable is not confused with the immediately 
possible, such a political type, if properly framed, presents a 
stimulating ideal to be striven for, or a standard by which the 
success or moral quality of present conditions may be gauged. 
This is a distinction so well drawn by M. Paul Janet, in sum- 
ming up an estimate of Plato's Republic, that it may be worth 
while to have before us his own words. 

A distinction must be drawn between Utopian politics and ideal 
politics. The first consists in combining artificially, and by means 
of the imagination, the elements of which all society is composed, 
and thus creating an arbitrary mechanism which has no life, no 
reality, no possible application, either present or future. . . . Ideal 
politics, on the contrary, consists in forming a true idea of the state, 
in conceiving it in its perfection (as much so, of course, as the limits 
of the human mind permit), and lastly, in presenting to societies 
a model, as ethics presents one to individuals. No state will ever 
reach that perfection, any more than any hero or any saint has ever 
attained or ever will attain moral perfection. But if we do not forbid 
ethics to propose an ideal to men, why should we forbid politics to 
present one to peoples and to governments ? 

Let us turn, now, to an objection which, if not more serious 
than the one we have just been considering, is sufficiently 
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grave and is still more difficult to meet. Aside from the 
citation of historical instances tending to prove the concomi- 
tance of political philosophy and political disaster, the more 
fundamental objection has been made that the habit of philoso- 
phizing in politics is perversive of that mental balance which 
enables one rationally to judge of practical matters. Especially 
has this been emphasized by Lecky, of whom it may be said, 
in passing, that, himself a philosopher, he is now in actual polit- 
ical life as a member of the English House of Commons, where 
he has as colleagues Morley, Balfour and Bryce, all of whom 
are of decidedly philosophical temperaments. In his History 
of Rationalism in Europe, Lecky writes as follows : 

Another consequence of the intellectual influence of political life 
is the tendency to sacrifice general principles to practical results. It 
has often been remarked that the English constitution, which is com- 
monly regarded as the most perfect realization of political freedom, 
is beyond all others the most illogical, and that a very large propor- 
tion of those measures which have proved most beneficial have 
involved the grossest logical inconsistencies, the most partial and 
unequal application of some general principle. The object of the 
politician is expediency, and his duty is to adapt his measures to the 
often crude, undeveloped and vacillating conceptions of the nation. 
The object, on the other hand, of the philosopher is truth, and his 
duty is to push every principle which he believes to be true to its 
legitimate consequences, regardless of the results which may follow. 
Nothing can be more fatal in politics than a preponderance of the 
philosophical, or in philosophy than a preponderance of the political 
spirit. In the first case, the ruler will find himself totally incapable 
of adapting his measures to the exigencies of exceptional circum- 
stances ; he will become involved in inextricable difficulties by the 
complexity of the phenomena he endeavors to reduce to order ; and 
he will be in perpetual collision with public opinion. In the second 
case, the thinker will be continually harassed by considerations of 
expediency, which introduce the bias of the will into what should be 
a purely intellectual process, and impart a timidity and a disingenu- 
ousness to the whole tone of his thoughts. It is probable that the 
capacity for pursuing abstract truth for its own sake, which has given 
German thinkers so great an ascendency in Europe, is in no slight 
degree to be attributed to the political languor of their nation. 
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In effect, Lecky apprehends that, just as the introduction of 
partisan or particularistic elements will hinder the attainment 
of philosophic truth, so the too exclusive pursuit of abstract 
thinking, while not positively disqualifying one for rational and 
sensible opinions in practical affairs, will, as a matter of fact, 
tend to give to the mind an intellectual bias so dominant as to 
render likely an insufficient regard for modifying circumstances. 

To much of this we may give assent. It is distinctive 
of the philosophic method, as has already been said, that it 
selects certain ideas or phenomena, divests them of all non- 
essential modifications and qualifications, and thus obtains an 
accurate knowledge of their real characters. Now, the habit of 
thus viewing phenomena and ideas in the abstract, dissociated 
from all modifying influences, may easily create, when too ex- 
clusively pursued, a tendency to minimize unduly the importance 
of those qualifying conditions which ever exist in complex 
political life. While, then, the pursuit of political philosophy 
is, in itself, a good thing, there may be too much of a good 
thing. While I believe that the speculative side of politics 
deserves far more attention in our universities than it now 
receives, I should not deny that it might receive too much 
attention. But this is a danger which is not seriously to be 
feared for some time to come. 

The real objection to the reasoning of Lecky is that it 
represents the purpose of political philosophy as largely, if 
not wholly, the formulation of general principles for the 
guidance of practical politics, whereas such an end is entirely 
foreign to speculative politics in its purest form. The deduc- 
tion of general rules of political conduct belongs to the art of 
politics ; while for political philosophy the aim is the discovery 
of the essential nature, true relations and the exact classifica- 
tion and description of the phenomena with which it has to deal. 
The deduction of characteristics and relations which are essen- 
tial and distinctive in political bodies, and which may, therefore, 
be predicated of them all, is a wholly different thing from the 
generalization of maxims or principles of political procedure. 

The only danger inherent in political speculation, then, is not 
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that its principles are abstract, but that erroneous deductions 
may be drawn from them. Moreover, its conclusions may be 
misunderstood or misapplied. But such possibilities are com- 
mon to all departments of science. Dangerous and improper 
use may be made of the principles which theoretical chemistry 
and physics determine, but we do not for that reason declare 
those sciences inherently dangerous. A proper conception of 
sovereignty leads logically to the ascription to the state of legal 
omnipotence; but if this be confused with actual physical omnip- 
otence, erroneous deductions may be drawn. At the basis of 
the rules of international intercourse lies, as has been said, 
the theoretical assumption of the equality of all states; but 
if the sovereign state of San Marino, for instance, with its 
standing army of seventy men all told, should interpret this 
in a manner other than that in which it is intended to be 
construed, unpleasant complications might ensue. A logical 
process makes it necessary to deny the title " law " to the rules 
that regulate the international relations of states, since the 
term "law" connotes commander and commanded, superior 
and inferior, and an organ with the power to impose a penalty 
in case of disobedience — elements which do not exist as 
between sovereign nations. But the denial that the rules in 
question are technically law by no means implies that they are 
not actually obligatory upon civilized nations. Nor, finally, 
does the logical assumption of a given legal power have any- 
thing to do with the necessity or propriety of the exercise of 
that power. As Burke so earnestly argued at the time of the 
oppression of the American colonies, the fact that the English 
Parliament had undoubtedly the strict legal right of arbitrary 
taxation was no reason for maintaining that the exercise of the 
right was either expedient or morally justifiable. 

II. 

Having defended political philosophy from some of the criti- 
cisms which have been directed against it, we may turn now to 
the positive advantages to be gained from it. 
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Our negative conclusions have already served to make evi- 
dent some of the positive benefits of speculative thought, in 
general, and of speculative politics, in particular. It will not 
be improper, however, to enumerate them again in this place. 

First, there is the precise terminology which philosophy, and 
philosophy alone, can render possible. As Jeremy Bentham 
has somewhere said, " every improper term contains the germ 
of fallacious propositions ; it forms a cloud which conceals the 
nature of the thing and presents a frequently invincible obstacle 
to the discovery of truth." How often this is true probably 
few of us appreciate. Herodotus mentions with ridicule the 
argument of the Egyptians, that fire is an animal because it 
"devours"; but the fault of confusing the ambiguous mean- 
ings of words has not become extinct since that time. For 
instance, we find Coleridge admitting that he at first favored 
the French Revolution, because of the pleasure which he derived 
from watching the free movements of the clouds in the heavens 
above him and the unrestrained rolling of the waves of the sea 
as they dashed at his feet, not stopping to consider that, even 
if the clouds and waves were free from natural control, — which 
of course they are not, — such freedom had no likeness what- 
ever to the political freedom for which his Gallic neighbors were 
striving. Again, a recent American writer impugns the maxim 
that " a king can do no wrong," by the declaration that in truth 
"a king can do no good," just as if these two assertions were 
antithetical. Locke, impressed by the confusion of thought 
that arises from inexact terms, declared, in a passage sugges- 
tive of the famous dictum of Talleyrand, that if any one 

shall well consider the errors and obscurity, the mistakes and confu- 
sion that are spread in the world by an ill use of words, he will find 
some reason to doubt whether language, as it has been employed, 
has contributed more to the improvement or hindrance of knowledge 
among mankind. 

It is only by the most careful analysis of current conceptions, 
through an abstract or philosophical treatment of a subject, 
that a logical ground can be prepared for the adoption of terms 
sufficiently precise to avoid, as far as may be, the evils which 
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Locke so plainly saw and so pessimistically set forth. Philos- 
ophy is sometimes denned as a criticism of categories, and 
such it truly is. Words that in common usage have no precise 
meaning — and it is the commonest words which suffer most 
from this defect — receive at its hands exact significations. 
In these days, with the instruction given by Locke, sup- 
plemented by the admirable work of Mill, it is a reproach to 
any science that its essential terms should not have precise 
meanings ; yet this is precisely the condition in which politi- 
cal science finds itself, notwithstanding that we have had the 
special assistance of the writings of such men as Bentham, 
Austin and Sir George Cornewall Lewis. In this country 
especially, these writers have failed to receive attention pro- 
portionate to their merit. Hence we find such fundamental 
terms as " law," " government," " state," " sovereignty," and 
the like, used in a most general and indefinite manner, with- 
out logical consistency or proper regard for accepted objec- 
tive facts. For example, throughout our constitutional history 
publicists and courts have agreed in declaring the divisibility 
of sovereignty, while at the same time accepting and en- 
forcing federal powers absolutely inconsistent with such a 
principle. Again, rights moral and legal, revolutionary and 
constitutional, have been continually and persistently confused, 
until the law-abiding sentiment which the American people so 
often claims as its peculiar characteristic tends to disappear 
before the conception of individual rights independent of, and 
superior to, the law, and based on no more settled ground 
than individual discretion. 

A second advantage which attends the pursuit of philosophy 
is that it provides not only the intellectual training which en- 
ables, but the mental disposition which inclines, one to seek for 
the real meanings that lie back of current phrases and concep- 
tions. Such training and disposition are especially valuable to 
us who live under a popular form of government. It is a fact 
upon which all political observers are agreed, that a democracy 
is particularly prone to be influenced by broad generalizations 
and high-sounding words and phrases. The democratic Levia- 
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than is a being whose actions are controlled as often by senti- 
ment as by sense, and it eagerly seizes upon catchwords and 
aphoristic phrases with but slight reflection as to the meaning 
embodied in them. No one, for example, can doubt that Stephen 
A. Douglas obtained much support for his doctrine regarding 
slavery in the territories by endowing it with the seductive title 
of "popular sovereignty." So, too, it is not unreasonable to 
believe that in the phrase " free silver " the word " free " had 
an influence other than that which its real meaning, as used in 
such connection, would legitimately give it. " Do you not feel 
sovereignty coursing through your veins ? " said a French revo- 
lutionary orator to his hearers ; and I have no doubt that many 
of them thought that they did. It was the pride of every repub- 
lican Frenchman of that time that when he looked in his glass 
he could see reflected a portion of a king, forgetting, as some 
cynic has said, that he saw at the same time the whole of a 
slave. Nor does the danger of being misled by mere words and 
expressions into false analogies and conclusions threaten the 
populace alone. It is one to which all of us are exposed ; and 
it is only by the philosophic method, which looks to essential 
nature rather than to mere appearance or name, that we are 
able to keep ourselves aright. 

Thus, it is one of the very first canons of political phi- 
losophy that names are not conclusive of facts. Of a given 
political body the political philosopher does not ask the name 
by which it is called, but seeks the extent of its powers and the 
sources of its authority. Nor does he look to prior historical 
facts for the determination of political essence. To him sov- 
ereignty is a matter of fact, but not such a fact as may be 
demonstrated by the historical conditions precedent to its estab- 
lishment. It is a fact which has to be determined wholly by 
existing powers and competences, irrespective of the conditions 
out of which such powers and competences have sprung. In 
the analyses of the federal state, he does not feel himself pre- 
cluded from further inquiry by the fact that the constitution 
expressly declares this or that organ or body to be sovereign ; 
but he determines where the supreme control is placed by the 
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actual distribution of powers that is provided for. Mr. Bryce, 
in his Impressions of South Africa, tells the story of a white 
man who, when driven by urgent need to hire himself to a 
native chief, preserved his amour propre by stipulating in the 
contract that he should be called " boss " by his employer. In 
scientific political thought the fact that a thing is called by a 
certain name is no more conclusive as to actual identity than 
was the title of "boss " as to the real status of the white man 
of Bryce's story. Yet it is the most common occurrence to 
find names used as conclusive arguments in political discus- 
sions. Webster, in his great reply to Calhoun, adverted trium- 
phantly to the fact that the constitution called itself a constitu- 
tion, and not a league or compact, as if that were conclusive of 
the argument. 

Leaving now this point, we turn to the third specific service 
of political philosophy — namely, the immensely valuable aid 
which it affords in the interpretation of history. Political theo- 
ries have ever been dependent upon, and have been evoked by, 
particular objective conditions; and they therefore reflect the 
thoughts, and serve to interpret the actuating motives, at the 
basis of important political movements. In the history of 
political theories the student is able to enter at once into a 
knowledge of what men in the past have really striven for, what 
have been their ideals. Who, for instance, could hope to under- 
stand the Puritan movement, either in England or in our own 
country, without a knowledge of its political theories ; or expect 
to appreciate the history of the middle and early modern ages 
without a comprehension of the various views regarding the 
relation between church and state promulgated by mediaeval 
writers ? How are we to explain the long-continued and wide- 
spread acceptance of the doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
which to-day seems so essentially absurd, without knowing what 
that theory really meant to its believers, and what were its 
relations to such other antagonistic theories as those of papal 
supremacy and popular sovereignty ? 

Not only have political speculations been largely influenced 
by practical contemporaneous problems, but they have been to 
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an almost equal extent, though less directly, controlled by what 
has been called the " intellectual climate " of their times. This 
is a point which Lecky, in the work to which reference has 
already been made, has strongly emphasized and has amply sus- 
tained by facts and reasoning. Beliefs which at one time have 
had almost universal currency are at another declared absurd — 
the reason for the change being, not so much that specific evi- 
dence or exact logic has overthrown the old ideas, as that the 
intellectual trend of the later time is toward a scepticism as 
regards the particular class of facts involved. Witchcraft, for 
example, is now relegated by all enlightened minds to the limbo 
of superstition and fraud ; yet, as Lecky says, 

for more than fifteen hundred years it was universally believed that 
the Bible established, in the clearest manner, the reality of the crime, 
and that an amount of evidence, so varied and so ample as to pre- 
clude the very possibility of doubt, attested its continuance and its 
prevalence. The clergy denounced it with all the emphasis of au- 
thority. The legislators of almost every land enacted laws for its 
punishment. Acute judges, whose lives were spent in sifting evi- 
dence, investigated the question on countless occasions and con- 
demned the accused. 

All this occurred, not because humanity was wanting, not be- 
cause ignorance was universal, not because of political or reli- 
gious intolerance, but because acceptance of the miraculous was 
a characteristic of the thought of the age ; and the belief in 
witchcraft died out only when, through the advance of science, 
the idea gradually gained ground that law holds sway through- 
out the physical world. 

Exactly the same phenomenon is to be observed in tracing 
the development of political theories. Dominant political sys- 
tems lose support and are supplanted by others, as the chief 
thought of the times changes from matters military to matters 
industrial, or from belief in the beneficence of authority to con- 
fidence in the inherent goodness of freedom. Arguments which 
at one time are deemed abundantly sufficient to sustain the 
divine right of kings, or the religious duty of absolute obedi- 
ence, are at another spurned as not even worthy of examination. 
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We wonder now that men of the learning of Locke or Sidney 
should have considered it worth while to expend so much effort 
in the refutation of the absurdities of Filmer's system. So, too, 
doctrines of papal supremacy, of political persecution and of 
natural rights have each had their heyday of prosperity, only 
to become blasted as the general intellectual climate assumed 
toward them a wintry aspect. 

It seems scarcely necessary to call attention to the fact that, 
as an interpreter of the past, political philosophy is of especial 
interest to students of American constitutional history. The 
theories which center around the nature and the adoption of our 
fundamental instrument of government are well enough known, 
and have, in general, received extended and adequate treatment. 
But take also the period which, above all, has been prolific in 
problems of political theory — the period of civil war and recon- 
struction. A bare consideration of the theoretical questions 
involved in the operations of those years will bear evidence to 
the hopelessness of attempting a criticism of them without a 
previous study of political principles in the abstract. Starting 
from the theory upon which the war was waged by the North- 
ern party, the validity of the acts of secession and the status of 
the seceding states, as well as that of the confederacy which 
they formed, had to be determined. The character of the gov- 
ernments of the Southern states and the validity of their acts, 
in both private and public law, had to be considered. The 
respective rights and liabilities of the loyal, as well as the dis- 
loyal, inhabitants of those districts which were in rebellion 
demanded determination in the civil and criminal courts alike. 
The status of Southern property and the powers of confiscation 
by our Congress had to be fixed, and a host of international 
problems arose for settlement. Aside from these there were, 
of course, the questions which arose out of the so-called war 
powers — questions as to their actual scope, and as to the extent 
to which their exercise lay, respectively, with Congress and with 
the President. After the close of the war, the necessity of 
reconstructing the governments of the states lately in rebellion 
involved problems still more perplexing. Was their rehabilita- 
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tion as members of the federal union, with complete constitu- 
tional rights, to be based upon the "conquered territory" theory 
of Stevens, upon the " state suicide " theory of Sumner, the 
"forfeited rights" or the "full rights" theory? The utter 
confusion of thought which reigned supreme during these years 
bears eloquent testimony to the absence of true principles of 
political philosophy. So then, if for no other reason, abstract 
political thought has its abundant raison d'itre as a guide in 
the study of our own constitutional history. 

A fourth advantage to be derived from theoretical politics 
lies in its value, not to say absolute necessity, for the under- 
standing of present European politics. From the present 
practical standpoint, this is probably the most important, as 
well as the most obvious, benefit. The one thing which, more 
than anything else, renders the present politics and interna- 
tional problems of Europe confusing to the American student 
is the complexity of European interstate life. At the same 
time that international law has risen to greatly increased defi- 
niteness and validity, and the formal rights and duties of 
nations towards each other have thus been made more evident, 
these rights and duties, definite in themselves, have become 
excessively difficult of application, on account of the extent 
to which nominally sovereign states have united under perma- 
nent constitutional unions or have subordinated the conduct 
of their foreign affairs, and in some cases their domestic affairs 
as well, to the direction of protecting powers. The compli- 
cated character of these relations is revealed by the space 
which is devoted to the preliminary description of them by 
all modern writers upon public international law. Thus, for 
a single example, Twiss in his Law of Nations devotes to this 
purpose one hundred and fifty pages out of a total of four 
hundred and fifty, and then, despite brevity and succinctness 
of style, leaves the subject inadequately treated. Just as in 
the middle ages the feudal state was the prevailing civic type, 
and in the early modern age the absolute monarchy, so at the 
present time the dominant type seems to be the composite 
or collective form. In the New World there are the federal 
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states of Canada, the United States, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina 
and Venezuela. In Europe we have the federal state of 
Switzerland, the dual empire-kingdom of Austria-Hungary, the 
dual kingdom Norway and Sweden, and the great German 
hegemony under the leadership of Prussia. In Australasia and 
South Africa we discover federal movements among the British 
Colonies ; and, finally, there is a scheme of imperial federation 
of all the English Colonies with their mother country. 

Each of these federal types not only gives rise to problems 
connected with the relations of the parts to each other and to 
the whole, but also causes modifications in international rights 
and duties. In Norway and Sweden there now exists a con- 
stitutional struggle of some years' standing, which several 
times has carried the two nations to the very verge of war. 
In Austria-Hungary not only are there serious differences of 
opinion as to the character of the union, but Bohemia is asking 
for the same status that Hungary enjoys, and the juristic rela- 
tion of Croatia and Slavonia to the latter country is an open 
question. In Germany the opposition between national and 
particularistic ideas is by no means quiet, and has recently found 
open expression in the angry declaration of the Prince of 
Bavaria, at a dinner at the coronation of the new Czar, that 
the German princes were not, as had been intimated by the 
representative of the German Emperor, members of his suite, 
but his free and equal allies. There is also active a dispute, 
which is by no means purely academic, as to which organ of 
the empire possesses the sovereign power. In Canada the 
Manitoba school question recently gave rise to a serious con- 
flict of authority between the Dominion and the Provincial 
Government. These are some of the constitutional questions 
incidental to these composite forms of state life. The interna- 
tional problems which they occasion are equally numerous and 
important. In each of these composite states it is necessary 
to determine the extent to which the individual parts can 
claim international recognition and the extent to which the 
central power is to assume the responsibility for inter- 
national obligations incurred by them. Thus, to select a 
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recent case from our own history : A few years ago there 
occurred in New Orleans the lynching of ten or more Italians 
who had been tried for murder but acquitted. The Italian 
government demanded from the United States indemnity for 
the families of its murdered subjects, as well as the punishment 
of the persons concerned in the crime. This immediately raised 
several questions : First, to what extent must the national 
government assume the international responsibility for acts of 
the citizens of Louisiana? Second, if responsibility should be 
assumed, what constitutional jurisdiction had the federal power 
in bringing the guilty parties to justice ? Third, if such 
federal jurisdiction were lacking and the Louisiana authorities 
themselves refused to take the necessary steps, how was satis- 
faction to be given to the Italian government? 

More perplexing still are the international problems which 
arise out of the protectorates of which I have spoken. In 
these cases, the fact that the conduct of the foreign affairs of 
the protected state is subordinated to the direction of the pro- 
tecting state gives rise to the greatest variety of questions 
as to the extent to which the guardian power is rendered 
responsible to other nations for the international obligations 
incurred by its protege" and as to the extent to which the former 
may interfere in the internal affairs of the latter. This relation 
of protecting and protected states exists in several instances 
in Europe, but is especially exhibited in the relations of the 
greater European powers with the uncivilized and semi-civilized 
peoples of Africa and Asia. In general, in these protectorates, 
nominal sovereignty and autonomy of internal administration 
are preserved to the protected state, the foreign relations alone 
being subordinated to the direction of the protecting power. 
Such a type is thus distinguished from those in which there 
is practical incorporation of the territory of the weaker in that 
of the stronger power, as well as from those in which certain 
provinces of one power are administered by another — as, for 
example, Tunis by France, Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, 
and Cyprus by England. 

Were it necessary, the list of these questions arising out of 
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the complexity of the interstate relations of the present day might 
be greatly lengthened. But a number sufficient for our present 
purpose has been given. It is not difficult to see that, if the 
various conditions and problems are to receive a satisfactory 
classification and interpretation, and if general principles are 
to be deduced in accordance with which future complications 
are to be judged, the essential foundations and characteristics 
of sovereignty must be examined. We must determine what 
powers and attributes are incidental to the possession of sover- 
eignty ; whether its existence is an infallible and necessary test 
of statehood ; to what extent the exercise of its powers may 
be delegated without parting with its possession ; the distinc- 
tion between governments de facto and governments de jure; 
whether states may be created by international compact ; 
whether the origin of political authority in general is suscep- 
tible of a juristic interpretation ; what is the essential charac- 
ter of positive law and whence its validity ; and to what extent 
so-called international law is binding or is law at all in sensu 
strictiore. All of these are, of course, problems for the 
solution of which recourse must be had to abstract political 
philosophy. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, in his History of the Science of Politics, 
mentions still another advantage to be derived from political 
speculation — namely, that of exposing falsehoods of incorrect 
theories. Thus he says : 

To the persons who deny the necessity or possibility of philosophy, 
it is a sufficient answer that at all events critical philosophy is need- 
ful for the exposure of philosophies falsely so called ; and in the same 
way political science must and does exist, if it were only for the refu- 
tation of absurd political theories and projects. 

In illustration of this he points to the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man by the French Constituent Assembly. 

This consists of general statements of what men, as men, are enti- 
tled to, and may justly demand. If true, the statements are of the 
utmost importance to politicians and legislators ; if false, they are 
highly mischievous. 
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True or false, they had a great influence, and therefore cannot 
be simply disregarded ; and it is scientific criticism which must 
establish or refute them. 

The list of benefits to be derived from the pursuit of pure 
political philosophy may be closed by mentioning one which, 
for some reasons, should have been placed first of all. I refer 
to the pure intellectual delight to be obtained from the pursuit 
of any speculative inquiry. Philosophy is the search for the 
essentially true, and alone is able to satisfy the mind's insa- 
tiable demand for the whence, the how and, to use a scholastic 
term, the whatness or quiddity of human phenomena. Its 
results are, therefore, satisfying apart from their practical value, 
and its method enticing by giving play to our highest intellec- 
tual faculties. At all times political speculation has occupied 
an important place in the general field of philosophy ; and has 
attracted the attention of the greatest minds, from Plato and 
Aristotle, Augustine and Aquinas, Locke and Spinoza, to Kant 
and Hegel, Savigny and Austin, Jefferson and Mill. And, 
when we reflect upon it, what can be more provocative of 
inquiry than the nature of the corporative control to which all 
men submit in one form or another, and under which and 
because of which they have been able to progress from the 
lowest stages of savagery to the highest attainments of civilized 
life ? What wonder that, apart from the pursuit of practical 
ends, the greatest minds should have been stirred to its critical 

examination ! 
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